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A  HISTORY  IN  STONE 


It  has  been  the  custom  to  speak  of  the 
newness  of  American  culture,  and  it  is 
new  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Old 
World ;  yet  here  in  Boston  a  span  of 
three  hundred  years  is  beginning  to  give 
a  quality  of  real  antiquity  to  the  relics 
and  monuments  of  our  own  past.  The 
taste  and  ideals  of  seventeenth  century 
New  England,  as  shown  in  its  monu¬ 
ments,  differ  more  from  those  of  the 
nineteenth  century  than  those  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  in  Egypt  differ  from  the 
ones  of  the  eighteenth,  two  thousand 
years  later. 

This  fact  was  illustrated  to  me  very 
directly,  in  a  walk  that  I  took  not  long 
ago  through  the  old  burying  ground  in 
Cambridge,  and  on  out  to  Mount  Auburn. 
At  the  time  I  was  not  concerned  with 
the  melancholy  aspect  of  the  walk  nor 
moved  to  write  a  new  Thanatopsis.  I 
was,  for  the  time,  a  student  of  the 
changing  pageant  of  fashion  as  shown 
in  these  final  gestures  in  stone  of  three 
centuries  of  our  ancestors. 

Mount  Auburn  I  had  visited  before, 
but  altho  1  had  passed  the  old  burying 
ground  many  hundreds  of  times  I  had 
never  before  seen  the  open  gate  at  the 
side  of  the  meeting  house.  Wandering 
in,  I  started  a  very  natural  quest  for  the 
early  dates — the  earliest  that  I  found 
was  1660  upon  the  tomb  of  a  child. 
Then  my  interest  went  further  into  com¬ 
parisons  of  changing  styles  in  decora¬ 
tion  and  sentiment. 


Here  I  saw  the  earliest  austere  slate 
slabs,  of  a  type  brought  from  England. 
Some  of  the  workmanship  was  doubt¬ 
less  by  men  trained  in  England  but  here 
and  there  was  an  attempt  by  an  un¬ 
schooled  native  craftsman  who  knew  old 
England  not,  but  who  by  force  of  en¬ 
vironment  was  a  true  primitive.  These 
quaint  cherub  heads  and  grinning  skulls 
are  as  grim  as  the  freshman  sculpture 
that  we  all  know.  But  a  quality  that  I 
have  never  heard  commented  upon  is 
very  noticeable ;  some  of  these  slabs  are 
strangely  like  the  barbaric  carvings  of 
Mexican  and  Mayan  temples.  T  wonder 
if  the  feathered  Indians  of  New  England 
influenced  our  colonial  primitives  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  feathered  serpent  motif,  or  is 
the  answer  that  savage  art  is  similar, 
no  matter  wherefrom? 

This  primitive  quality  does  not  dis¬ 
appear  with  the  passing  of  Colonial 
times.  It  holds  thruout  our  span  of  three 
hundred  years.  Sophistication  in  design 
came  as  slowly  to  unschooled  American 
artists  as  it  did  to  Greek  primitives,  but 
with  the  coming  of  prosperity  and  wealth 
all  the  favored  styles  of  Europe  found 
favor  here  and  were  imported  or  created 
by  imported  artists.  It  is  these  that  I 
will  follow. 

I  he  High  Renaissance  found  no 
patrons  in  our  part  of  the  western  hem¬ 
isphere — some  fragments  came  to  the 
palaces  and  churches  of  Spanish  Mexico 
but  the  first  American  patrons  of  Old 
World  art  in  our  part  of  the  world  im- 
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ported  the  brilliant  but  empty  creations 
of  the  decadent  seventeenth  century,  the 
baroque  and  rococo.  I  see  few  of  these 
in  my  walk,  but  a  visit  to  King’s  Chapel 
will  show  examples  here  and  there.  A 
simple  type  is  placed  outdoors,  a  table 
monument  or  blunted  obelisk.  The  period 
was  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  America  and 
has  left  few  traces. 

The  classical  revival  of  Canova,  how¬ 
ever,  found  a  wholehearted  response  in 
America,  and  our  first  American  sculp¬ 
tors  tried  in  every  way  to  imitate  the 
glories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Down 
almost  to  our  own  day  American  sculp¬ 
tors  have  looked  to  Italy  for  their  in¬ 
spiration. 

In  the  colonial  churchyard  I  saw  few 
but  the  austere  slate  slabs.  But  in  Mount 
Auburn  I  found  the  influence  of  the 
classical  merging  into  that  of  the  period 
called  Victorian.  Mount  Auburn  is  a 
textbook  of  the  entire  Victorian  age. 
All  through  this  period  the  classical  re¬ 
mains,  but  a  new  quality  enters  that 
matches  the  genius  of  nineteenth  century 
America.  The  machine  age  did  away 
v'lth  handwork,  and  to  me,  it  seems  m- 
ting  that  these  builders  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  memorialized  by  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  machines  they  created  and 
loved.  Artists  in  those  days  despaired. 
They  saw  all  that  was  charming  in 
handicraft  disappear.  They  looked  back 
to  the  hand  hewn  traceries  of  Gothic 
cathedrals  and  hand  carved  oak,  shud¬ 
dering  at  the  turning  lathe  mouldings 
and  jig  saw  ornament  of  the  American 
carpenter's  Gothic.  They  felt  that  the 
cathedral  builders  were  superior  to 
American  inventors,  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  you  had  given  some  American 
machinery  to  the  builders  of  Xotre  Dame 
the  cathedral  would  have  looked  much 
like  Memorial  Hall  at  Harvard. 

It  is  a  big  subject  and  my  sympathly 
is  with  the  artists,  but  I  do  not  despise 
the  Victorians  as  much  as  once  I  did. 
Their  machines  made  America  rich  and 
comfortable,  and  now  their  descendants 
can  afford  handicrafts  again. 

All  this  revolution  on  modes  and 
methods  can  be  seen  in  this  great  city 
of  the  dead.  These  symbols  are  placed 
to  be  eternal.  They  represent  the  most 
solemn  conviction  of  their  sponsors.  Per-, 
haps  the  ten  ton  granite  sphere,  a  mar¬ 


vel  of  accuracy,  that  a  manufacturer 
placed  upon  his  tomb  is  better  in  its 
place  than  the  French  Renaissance  dream 
of  a  New  York  sculptor  who  fell  in  love 
with  Paris  in  his  youth. 

As  an  artist  I  walk  through  this  forest 
of  stone,  finding  but  few  works  that 
thrill  me.  Of  these  some  are  unsigned 
and  artistically  anonymous  but  lovely  and 
perfect.  One  is  signed  by  St.  Gaudens, 
the  one  hundredth  work  listed  under  his 
name.  Two  kneeling  cherubs  hold  a  fes¬ 
toon  of  flowers  over  a  recumbent  slab. 
Another  is  a  lovely  circular  colonnade 
open  to  the  sky,  a  monument  to  a  be¬ 
loved  religious  teacher.  This  monument 
is  not  sculpture,  but  so  fine  is  the  crafts¬ 
manship  of  its  carving  in  flinty  granite 
that  the  artisans  were  permitted  to  sign 
it. 

Another  monument  that  reflects  a  pass¬ 
ing  active  admiration  for  the  sculpture 
of  Egypt  is  a  great  sphinx  memorial¬ 
izing  the  Civil  War.  Its  sculptor,  Mar¬ 
tin  Milmore,  was  in  turn  made  immortal 
by  Mr.  French  who  sculptured  as  his 
memorial  a  young  sculptor  carving  a 
sphinx.  The  gate  of  Mount  Auburn  and 
the  gate  of  the  Granary  Burying  Ground 
are  among  the  few  examples  of  actual 
Egyptian  architecture  in  America. 

So  in  a  two  mile  walk  I  have  perused 
a  history  in  stone  ot  some  two  hundred 
fifty  years.  I  can  see  that  with  the 
coming  of  the  modern  world  things  can 
no  longer  be  classified.  We  are  not 
classic  or  Gothic  or,  I  believe,  decadent. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  called  eclectic.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  seem  to  draw  upon  all  that 
has  ever  been  done.  We  chose  the  very 
blossoms  of  styles  that  took  ages  to 
bloom  and  use  them  in  daring  combina¬ 
tions  that  would  have  astounded  the  an¬ 
cients  and  do  astound  the  living  an¬ 
cients. 

Of  course,  along  with  this  universal 
freedom  to  choose  aitd  use.  comes  the 
impudence  of  the  extreme  faddist.  But 
his  efforts  cannot  hide  the  glory  of  the 
best  of  modern  art. 

R.  P. 


Art  comes  to  you  proposing  frankly  to 
give  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  to 
your  moments  as  they  pass,  and  simply 
for  those  moments’  sake. 

Walter  Pater 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  ADVENTURE 


The  air  is  warm  and  moist.  It  is  the 
last  part  of  the  monsoon  season  and  a 
slight  breeze  keeps  us  from  being  uncom¬ 
fortable.  During  the  five  days  since  we 
left  Aden  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  deep,  steady  roll  of  the  ship.  Ihere  is 
hardly  a  ripple  on  the  ocean,  yet  the  dish 
racks  are  still  necessary  on  the  dining- 
tables.  We  have  been  making  better 
speed  than  we  thought,  though  our  ship 
is  a  very  slow  one.  Land  is  not  yet 
visible,  but  the  captain  expects  to  have 
the  Karachi  pilot  on  board  by  noon. 
The  fragrant  land  air  seems  to  instill  a 
glow  of  excitement  into  even  the  most 
seasoned  of  the  men.  Everything  is 
hustle  and  bustle  on  board ;  the  hatches 
uncovered,  the  booms  raised  with  a  great 
rattle  and  grind  of  winches,  the  Jacob’s 
ladder  thrown  over  for  the  pilot,  the 
lines  seen  to,  and  all  with  unerring  pre¬ 
cision. 

Then  suddenly  we  see  land.  It  is  so 
near  it  must  have  jumped  right  out  of 
the  sea.  The  port  rail  is  lined  with 
groups  of  people  gazing  fascinatedly  at 
the  ochre  shore  with  its  crown  of  blue 
mountains  blurring  away  to  the  east. 
No  one  talks  much.  Our  minds  are  too 
busy.  It  seems  barely  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  we  near  the  harbor  entrance.  The 
engines  stop  and  produce  a  queer  sort  of 
sensation  like  the  skipping  of  a  heart 
beat.  We  roll  sickeningly  in  the  huge 
land  swells  and  after  a  ten  minute  wait 
a  small  steam  launch  bobs  towards  us 
over  the  greenish  yellow  shoal  water.  It 
comes  alongside  and  we  have  our  first 
view  of  the  natives.  One  lank  fellow 
with  a  ragged  red  turban  catches  the 
line  thrown  him  and  quickly  makes  it 
fast  around  a  bit.  The  native  pilot  leans 
nonchalantly  against  the  bulkhead  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  sign  of  interest  in  us. 
He  wears  a  sloppy  white  cotton  suit  and 
white  canvas  shoes  and  on  his  head  a 
soiled  khaki  topee ;  a  nondescript  rain¬ 
coat  half  envelops  him  and  under  one 
arm  he  carries  the  inevitable  black  um¬ 
brella.  When  the  launch  is  made  fast  he 
condescends  to  come  aboard.  Just  as  he 
extends  his  leg  toward  the  ladder  the 
launch  gives  a  sudden  lurch  and  he 
makes  a  wild  clutch  at  a  rung,  dropping 
his  umbrella  on  the  deck.  His  grasp  is 


successful  so  he  climbs  toward  us  with 
nothing  lost  except  his  dignity.  The 
umbrella  is  raised  by  a  rope. 

The  throb  of  the  engines  is  heard  again 
and  we  move  around  the  breakwater  at 
half  speed,  passing  the  rocky  point  with 
the  cosy  little  lighthouse  on  top.  All 
along  the  left  bank  is  what  seems  an 
interminable  line  of  dun  colored  bar¬ 
racks  with  here  and  there  a  group  of 
khaki  clad  soldiers  lending  life,  but  not 
animation,  to  the  scene.  The  river  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  much  alive  with  fantastic¬ 
ally  rigged  little  fishing  boats  in  such  a 
great  hurry  to  get  somewhere.  All  the 
docks  are  on  the  right  hand  side.  There 
are  several  long  piers  used  exclusively 
for  the  disembarking  of  troops.  Our 
destination  is  further  up,  but  soon  we 
are  alongside. 

No  sooner  are  we  made  fast  than  a 
horde  of  fakirs  swarms  on  deck.  In¬ 
numerable  trades  are  represented — from 
fortune  telling  to  chiropody.  Heedless 
of  the  steward’s  warning  about  fever, 
we  invest  heavily  in  oranges,  limes,  and 
melons  and  forwith  gorge  ourselves. 
The  newcomers  are  so  very  interesting 
that  we  stay  on  board  all  afternoon  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  bickering  over  the 
smallest  article. 

The  night,  cool  and  soft,  breathes  tan¬ 
talizing  aromas  of  musk  and  cassia.  Hy¬ 
draulic  cranes  at  the  edge  of  the  dock 
are  silhouetted  against  the  star-flecked 
sky  and  resemble  huge  medieval  senti¬ 
nels  guarding  the  walls  of  a  city.  Strange 
sounds,  mysterious  in  their  vagueness, 
come  to  us  as  if  from  a  great  distance 
and  a  thousand  twinkling  reflections  wink 
at  us  from  the  water.  We  cross  the 
railroad  tracks  on  the  dock  and  approach 
a  long  flight  of  wooden  steps  which  lead 
up  to  a  wooden  bridge :  quite  a  long- 
bridge,  with  boards  worn  round  and 
smooth  by  a  myriad  bare  feet.  It  tra¬ 
verses  the  width  of  the  shipping  offices 
and  yards,  about  a  furlong  in  all,  and  ends 
at  the  electric  car  line  in  Keamari  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Karachi.  The  taxi  solicitors,  gary 
drivers,  merchants,  beggars,  all  mob  the 
traveller  with  an  unimaginable  familiar¬ 
ity  disconcerting  to  say  the  least.  Around 
the  corner  a  new  building  is  being  com¬ 
pleted.  Numerous  torches  are  placed  in 
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advantageous  positions  and  the  work  is 
done  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  high 
pitched  nasal  chant.  Small  boys  load 
mortar  in  round  shallow  bowls,  help  the 
women — who  do  all  the  carrying — to 
place  them  on  their  heads,  and  scooch 
on  their  haunches  watching  the  graceful, 
swaying  figures  climb  the  ladders  to  give 
their  burdens  to  the  men  who  do  the 
masonry.  No  nails  are  used  in  the  scaf¬ 
folding  which  fact  makes  necessary  a 
veritable  jungle  of  bamboo  poles,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  how  the  building  will  look 
when  finished. 

A  curio  shop  across  the  street  inter¬ 
ests  us  so  we  leave  the  noisy  vendors  at 
the  gate.  Many  exquisite  pieces  of 
ivory  and  ebony  are  laid  out  for  our  in¬ 
spection,  none  of  which  we  buy,  how¬ 
ever,  for  we  hear  a  tom-tom  and  bansis 
outside  and  turn  to  look. 

It  is  a  procession ;  a  wedding  proces¬ 
sion  ostensibly,  since  there  are  no  idol 
nor  worshippers.  Two  tom-tom  beaters 
come  first  and  then  two  men  blowing 
bansis,  which  are  pipes  with  all  the  notes 
pitched  in  a  high  minor  strain.  In  the 
middle  of  the  procession  is  a  man  with 
his  face  totally  obscured  by  a  conglom¬ 
eration  of  beads,  tinsel  and  gaudy  silks. 
Around  this  central  figure  are  many 
other  men,  all  singing  and  no  two  in  the 
same  key.  Small  boys  hold  torches. 
Soon  they  all  stop  before  a  neighboring 
house  and  we  follow  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
ensuing  events.  But  by  the  time  we 
catch  up  the  crowd  is  so  dense  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  try. 

A  gary  is  hired  and  we  drive  to  Karachi. 
A  bright  yellow  moon  rises  above  the 
cypress  trees  in  the  park.  It  seems  to 
be  the  fashion  to  sleep  in  the  park  for 
there  is  hardly  a  vacant  two  foot  area. 
And  not  only  the  parks,  but  the  side¬ 
walks  and  streets  are  quite  popular. 
There  are  several  garish  cinema  palaces 
on  the  main  street.  By  the  posters, 
slap-stick  and  wild  west  seem  to  be  the 
vogue.  The  market  is  delightful.  Our 
driver  takes  us  through  an  unique  laby¬ 
rinth  of  stalls  and  alleys.  Quite  often 
a  cow  with  brightly  painted  horns 
blocks  the  way  and  the  garywallah  gets 
out  to  gently  push  her  out  of  the  way. 

( Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 


STAR  DUST 

A  little  Bit  O’  Heaven  came  dancing 
in  a  little  Bit  O’  Starlight  left  for  me 
to  see  above  the  drowsy  roofs  and 
sleepy  church  towers  huddling  under  a 
hoary  cloak  of  frost  and  city  sound. 

I  reached  with  all  my  might  to  keep 
this  with  me  long — it  may  be  not  so  far 
away  I  am,  at  that,  this  Christmas  Day — 
I  sighed  to  feel  the  frosted  window 
pane — 

City  blocks  may  race  sky  high,  but 
nary  a  one  for  me!  To  hide  the  glory 
of  an  evening  sky? — A  pity  it  would  be! 
How  else  could  thots  give  birth  enchant¬ 
ed  to  be  greeted  in  a  little  Bit  O’  Star¬ 
light.  So  it’s  home,  home,  to  home  folks 
thru  the  evening  sky. 

There’s  a  flicker  of  home  light  guid¬ 
ing  on  the  crusted  snow  by  the  old  birch 
tree — up  the  path  I  know  so  well — 
where’s  that  crazy,  ragged,  shagged  dog 
of  mine  who  always  leaps  to  kiss  me  as 
I  pass? — Lee  Lee’s  oxfords  clumping 
down  the  stairs  ? — and  holly  wreaths  for 
windows  as  spectacles  for  the  eyes — just 
large  enough  to  peer  thru  (like  Santa’s 
apt  to  do  at  you — you  see  ! ) 

The  little  mother’s  eyes  are  golden 
brown  tonight,  her  cheeks  are  soft  and 
pink  as  baby  rosebuds  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  dew — precious,  mine  to  treasure  with 
the  passing  Christmastide.  Bring  in  the 
young  fir  tree  pointing  to  the  glory  of 
the  sky  whence  came  the  “White  Christ’’ 
to  bless  all  mother’s  toil  for  home  and 
love.  Of  course  it’s  Little  Mother’s 
content  for  mine  this  night — gold  and 
silver  tinsel?— No!  The  “White  Christ” 
smiles  on  all  loved  heads  bending  over 
the  Eve  Meal  set  upon  its  bed  of  hay 
and  toil  worn  hands  and  tired  hearts  do 
always  pray  for  all— not  for  one  or 
two — who  am  I  to  think  of  self  ? 

So,  it’s  home,  home,  to  home  folks 
thru  the  glory  of  an  evening  sky.  Just 
a  little  Bit  O’  Heaven  dancing  thru  a 
little  Bit  O’  Starlight  left  for  me  to 
see  above  the  sleepy  roofs  and  church 
towers— just  a  little  Bit  O’  Heaven- 
shining  thru  my  mother’s  eyes - . 

Alla 


\\  hom  the  gods  love,  die  young”  does 
not  mean  that  they  die  when  they  arc 
young,  but  that  they  are  young  when  thev 
die. 
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LIFE 

In  the  distance  a  mountain 
With  wonderful  light  and  color, 

Nearby  a  sunlighted  meadow. 

How  good  it  is  to  run — to  leap— 

To  sing — to  shout  with  glee, 

Until — comes  darkness, 

Uncertainty  of  the  way, 

No  longer  can  the  mountain  he  seen. 

The  swamp  envelops, 

Tangled  underbrush, 

A  coming  roar  of  tempest. 

O  !  for  a  glimpse 

Of  the  wonderful  light  and  color ! 

To  breathe  again  the  sun  warmed  air  ! 
But  no, 

Rocks  are  stumbled  over, 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  go  no  farther 
To  lie  and  dream  of  the  mountain? 

But  listen — 

A  cry  is  heard, 

Someone  has  fallen  who  needs  our  help. 
Together  we  struggle  onward 
And  leave  the  swamp  behind. 

The  air  is  clearer, 

We  can  see  the  hills 
Drab  with  rocks. 

The  sun  lighted  mountain  is  surely  be¬ 
yond  ; 

But  the  way  is  hard  and  toilsome. 

The  hills  must  be  climbed. 

The  rocks  cut  us. 

Yet  we  are  not  lonely. 

Others,  more  foot-sore,  are  by  our  side. 
Someone  calls, 

“See — the  sun — the  mountain.’' 

We.  forget  our  weariness 
And  look  up 
To  <?ce  the  mountain. 

More  wonderful,  beautiful  with  light  and 
color. 

A  mist  arises. 

Wc  can  no  longer  see, 

But  we  know; 

For  presently  the  sun 
Will  burn  away  the  fog. 

E.  G.  Bartlett 
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TO  THE  MOVIES! 


“Faust  and  Marguerite”  in  the  picturization  of  Goethe’s  masterpiece 


We  always  get  a  tremendous  kick 
from  hearing  Mr.  Major  talk  about  the 
movies.  And,  like  Mr.  Major,  we  won¬ 
der  why  some  otherwise  satisfactory 
persons  depreciate  them  so  persistently. 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  because  they  are  unaware  that  the 
cinema  has  become  fashionable  or  that 
they  are  resentful  of  the  fact.  Of 
course,  the  high  quality  of  the  pictures 
themselves  would  mean  nothing  to  them. 
They  annoy  us — off  with  their  heads ! 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Porter.  He  was 
talking  about  “Bardelys  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent”  one  day.  We  wish  that  we  had 
been  near  enough  to  listen.  And  Mr. 
Andrews.  Wre  saw  him  entering  the 
Metropolitan  when  Pola  Negri’s  “Hotel 
Imperial”  was  showing  there.  You  see 
what  good  taste  your  instructors  have. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  fine 
photoplays  in  Boston  this  season.  “Beau 
Geste,”  ah !  “Beau  Geste”  was  worth  more 


than  one  fifty  cents.  “Don  Juan,”  rather 
a  disappointment  to  fervent  admirers  of 
John  Barrymore,  was  an  unusually  good 
picture.  People  who  didn’t  see  “The  Last 
Laugh”  are  still  raving  about  “Variety.” 
"La  Boheme”  and  “‘Mare  Nostrum,” 
shown  here  only  for  a  brief  week  or 
two,  had  long  runs  in  New  York.  The 
triumphant  “Big  Parade”  returned  to  the 
Majestic  for  its  fifth  month. 

“Old  Ironsides”  has  succeeded  “Beau 
Geste”  at  the  Tremont.  Full  of  color 
and  romance,  this  picture  is  historically 
accurate  and  important  technically  be¬ 
cause  it  initiates  the  use  of  the  magna- 
scope.  A  story  of  the  Spanish- American 
W  ar  and  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  famous 
regiment,  “The  Rough  Riders,”  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  follow  it.  Soon  you  will  see 
Lillian  Gish  in  “The  Scarlet  Letter.” 
Her  Hester  Prynne  can  hardly  be  the 
same  lady  as  Hawthorne’s,  but  she  has 
won  Miss  Gish  great  praise.  You  may 
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go  to  see  “The  Scarlet  Letter”  but,  be¬ 
ing  exceedingly  fond  of  the  original  Hes¬ 
ter,  we  shall  wait  for  “Annie  Laurie.” 
This  is  an  original  story  of  the  old 
fighting  Scotch  clans  and  sounds  very 
interesting  to  us.  John  Robertson  has 
directed  it,  and  Norman  Kerry  and 
Creighton  Hale  support  the  fair  Lillian. 

Eric  von  Stroheim  has  completed  his 
“Wedding  March”  in  which  he  plays  the 
hero,  what?  That  charming  and  popu¬ 
lar  drama  “Seventh  Heaven”  has  been 
translated  to  the  screen.  Mary  Philbin 
will  be  Magnolia  in  Edna  Ferber’s 
“Show  Boat.”  We  read  somewhere  that 
Mary  professed  her  desire  to  play  the 
part  of  a  girl  before  she  becomes  an 
old  woman.  Here  is  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity — unless  they  chop  out  the  heart 
of  the  story,  a  thing  they  are  very  liable 
to  do.  Oh  these  indefinite  but  awful 
theys!  John  Barrymore  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Dolores  Costello  are  making  “Manon 
Lescaut.”  The  Barrymore  version  of 
the  life  of  Francois  Villon  must  be  ready 
for  release.  Norma  Talmadge  is  mod¬ 
ernizing  “Camille.”  Pola  Negri  will 
do  “Vanity  Fair” — not  so  good.  Vilma 
Banky  and  Ronald  Colman  are  still  co- 
starring  to  their  glory  and  our  pleasure. 
Jack  Gilbert  and  Greta  will  be  “Flesh 
and  the  Devil,”  respectively  or  other¬ 
wise.  M-G-M,  spare  that  title!  Jack 
is  with  Renee  Adoree  again  in  “The  Day 
of  Souls”  his  role  is  that  of  a  Hun¬ 
garian  gangsman — sort  of  a  liliom. 

Alice  Terry  and  Ramon  Novarro  are 
featured  in  “The  Great  Galeoto.”  Fche- 
garay’s  tragedy  is  a  masterpiece,  tre¬ 
mendously  dramatic  and  heartrending.  It 
is  one  of  our  particular  favorites,  but 
hardly  suitable  for  a  photoplay — unless 
directed  by  a  veritable  virtuoso.  So  we 
are  holding  our  breath  until  we  can  lay 
our  shaking  hands  on  some  three  or  four 
reviews.  But  Ramon  and  Alice,  with  Geo. 
K.  Arthur,  for  sauce,  are  worth  your  pre¬ 
cious  time  and  much  more  precious  money. 
Unless  you  are  the  one  who  didn’t  see 
“The  Student  Prince”  (you  can’t  be  be¬ 
cause  we  are)  you  know  the  story  of 
“Old  Heidelberg.”  It’s  going  to  be  a 
very  special  picture  directed  by  Ernst 
Lubitsch.  We  are  pushing  it  into  this 
paragraph  with  “The  Great  Galeoto”  be¬ 
cause  it  follows  that  picture  as  a  vehicle 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Eight ) 


SHORES 

A  young  girl  sat  on  the  sand  by  a 
vast  water,  playing  with  a  painted  toy. 
A  great  wave  of  clear  water  curled  about 
her  feet  and.  lifting  the  plaything,  car¬ 
ried  it  forever  beyond  her  reach.  The 
girl  cried,  as  only  a  child  can  cry,  with 
hopeless  abandon.  As  her  sorrow  abated, 
she  saw  lying  at  her  feet  a  tiny  gem  of 
much  greater  beauty  than  her  lost  toy. 
Wondering,  the  girl  examined  it,  then 
laughed  for  as  she  wa/tched  new  colors 
gleamed  from  its  heart.  Already  she 
had  learned  to  love  it. 

A  woman  with  wise,  clear  eyes  stood 
on  the  sand.  As  a  great  arc  of  charging 
water  glided  towards  her,  she  ran  to 
meet  it  and  disappeared  struggling  in  it. 
But  soon  she  reappeared,  swimming  with 
strong,  harmonious  strokes.  Her  happy 
laugh  was  borne  back  to  the  now  de¬ 
spised  sands  for  consciously  she  had  en¬ 
tered  the  waters  of  Truth. 

D.  T. 


PIANOS 

If  I  were  a  piano-mover,  I’d  manage 
to  play  the  piano  lots  but,  as  I’m  an  art 
stude,  I  don’t  have  the  time.  It  takes 
so  much  time  to  Charleston  and  Black- 
bottom  these  days.  When  one  goes  up 
into  the  hall  at  noon,  one  is  amazed  at 
the  musical  talent  displayed.  If  our 
school  never  produced  a  great  artist,  it 
has  produced  several  great  piano-players. 
They’re  great,  I  tell  you !  The  best 
time  to  find  the  geniuses  is  not  at  noon 
however,  but  between  times,  about  half 
past  ten  in  the  morning  or  half  past  two 
in  the  afternoon.  One  is  getting  a  fresh 
eye  from  one’s  arduous  duties  and  one 
enters  the  hall  to  cool  off.  Someone  is 
playing,  one  listens. 

“Ye  gods,”  one  thinks,  “it’s  great ! 
Who  is  it?”  One  investigates  and  per¬ 
ceives  one’s  bestest  friend,  who  has  never 
divulged  the  secret  that  he  or  she  could 
play,  dashing  off  the  corkerest  Chopin 
or  the  niftiest  Berlin. 

“Horace!”  one  shouts,  “Why  haven’t 
you  told  me?” 

Oh !  Yes !  This  school  has  produced 
great  piano-players ! 


D.  D. 
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ART  HISTORY  AS  A  UNIFYING  STUDY 


Because  we  consider  it  worthy  of  your 
attention  we  are  reprinting  the  greater 
part  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  on  Thursday, 
December  30. 

“Never  in  the  experience  of  the 
teachers  of  today  have  students  been  so 
bewildered,”  said  Professor  Charles  R. 
Morey  of  Princeton.  “There  is  so  much 
to  learn,  so  many  mutually  opposing 
facts,  so  little  that  is  universally  signifi¬ 
cant.  A  crisis  in  American  education 
lias  been  precipated  by  the  extraordinary 
expansion  of  science  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  which  has  swamped  the 
new  century  in  a  vast  sea  of  facts.” 

To  remedy  this  the  College  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation  urges  the  study  of  the  history  of 
art  in  American  universities.  For,  in 
the  words  of  Professor  Morey,  “  ‘We  see 
in  the  history  of  art  the  surest  and  most 
direct  avenue  to  the  understanding  of 
past  ages  that  can  be  offered  to  the  stu¬ 
dent./  Integration  and  generalization 
have  become  extremely  difficult  for  the 
student. 

‘This  is  especially  true  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  student.  His  European  fellow  has  a 
precious  inheritance  that  the  American 
lacks,  namely,  historical  prospective.  The 
centuries  seem  like  yesterday  to  the 
English,  French  or  Italian  boy;  he  has 
continuity  of  tradition  that  makes  his¬ 
tory  alive  and  gives  an  actuality  to  the 
achievements  of  his  forefathers,  in  a 
sense  which  no  American  can  appreciate. 
From  this  follows  the  perverted  values 
which  the  average  American  puts  upon 
the  things  of  his  generation  simply  from 
lack  of  inherited  knowledge  of  past  ages 
when  such  values  were  proved  untrust¬ 
worthy. 

As  Richard  Norton  once  expressed 
it,  “We  have  lost  the  power  of  spiritual 
levitation.”  But  it  is  the  spiritual  values 


which  are  revealed  to  the  student  of  art 
and  literature,  more  subjectively  and  in¬ 
directly  in  the  case  of  literature;  more 
directly  and  objectively  in  the  case  of  art. 

“  ‘After  all,  what  we  learn  in  college 
is  the  history  of  man’s  past  achievement 
and  its  bearing  on  the  present.  The 
trouble  with  the  method  by  which  we 
learn  it  just  now  is  the  unavoidable  em¬ 
phasis  on  man’s  material,  economic  and 
scientific  advancement  without  reference 
to  the  changing  point  of  view  which 
these  material  phenomena  reflect  or 
which  they  have  produced. 

“  ‘In  the  history  of  art,  the  student  is 
conducted  to  the  spirit  of  an  epoch  by 
his  most  direct  sense — the  eye.  What  he 
loses  of  historic  detail  is  made  up  by  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  essential  point  of 
view.  What  for  instance,  does  one 
learn  of  the  middle  ages  from  the  weary 
chronicles  of  political  and  religious  con¬ 
troversy,  that  compares  with  the  sudden 
illumination  shed  upon  the  spirit  of 
mediaeval  France  as  Gothic  architecture 
reveals  itself  to  the  student?  What  do 
we  learn  in  historv  or  literature  about 

i 

the  Byzantine  empire  that  prepares  us 
for  that  curious  persistence  of  Greek 
thought  coming  forth  so  clearh  in  East 
Christian  architecture  and  painting?  We 
have  waited  long  for  the  great  American 
generalization — the  great  American  poem 
or  novel  or  institution — and  only  now  is 
the  adequate  embodiment  of  America 
finally  emerging,  in  the  architectural  style 
that  is  slowly  disengaging  itself  from  its 
material  beginnings  in  the  skyscraper. 
And  Greece.  Does  one  learn  more  inti¬ 
mately  the  subtle  sanity  of  the  Greek 
mind  from  prose  and  verse  than  from 
statue  and  temple  ?  Do  the  students 
who  toil  the  years  necessary  to  master  an 
easy  facility  in  reading  Greek  really 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Eight ) 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

John  Smith 
Class  of  1928 
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LIFE  CLASS 

The  air  is  strong  with  the  smell  of 
oils.  It  is  thick  with  charcoal  dust.  It 
is  heavy  with  heat. 

A  score  of  students  are  sitting  in  splin¬ 
tery  wooden  chairs  using  other  chairs  for 
easels. 

And  in  the  back  of  the  room  the  sen¬ 
iors  are  painting  on  tall  canvasses. 

A  model  is  posing  against  a  hanging  of 
rich,  wine  red. 

She  is  too  thin.  Her  face  wears  an 
expression  of  sullen  hatred. 

Unexpectedly  she  smiles,  and  she  is 
pretty  in  spite  of  her  coarse  features. 

There  is  something  of  beauty  here, 
suddenly  very  much  of  beauty. 

Flesh  and  wine  red,  youth  and  grace, 
light  and  shadow. 

It  floods  over  me,  it  swirls  above  my 
head.  I  am  submerged  in  beauty. 

A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  O  you 
others!  Do  you  see  what  I  see?  Are 
3rou  sinking  in  a  flood  of  beauty? 

Or  do  you  think  only  of  draughtsman¬ 
ship  and  technique? 

Is  art  here?  Will  art  ever  visit  this 
place  ? 

The  model  moves  from  her  pose.  You 
had  forgotten  that  she  was  a  person. 
She  wraps  a  garment  of  white  crepe 
about  her. 

Art  has  never  been  here,  and  now 
beauty  has  gone. 

You  arise.  You  stretch. 

You  look  at  the  drawings,  admiring 
the  fascinating  techniques. 

You  look  at  the  tall  canvasses.  Here 
are  the  hues  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  wine 
red  cloth.  But  beauty  is  not  here. 

In  all  the  room  there  is  no  breath  of 
beauty,  is  there  no  art  in  the  whole 
room  ?  v 

Will  none  of  us  be  artists,  O  Father? 

One  of  us,  there  must  be  one  amongst 
us ! 

Let  there  be  one,  O  Lord ! 

Have  we  all  struggled  to  no  purpose? 
Is  our  work  in  vain,  and  are  our  as¬ 
pirations  false? 

Lord,  I  beseech  Thee !  Any  one  of  us, 
that  we  may  not  all  have  failed ! 

Or  is  the  love  of  beauty  enough,  and 
the  desire  to  create  sufficient? 

Should  we  be  content  with  this? 

B.  S. 


JULIUS 

Being  a  victim  of  circumstance,  Julius 
was  a  reluctant,  but  regular  commuter  to 
the  Hub  on  week  days  and  a  more  re¬ 
luctant  and  equally  regular  church  attend¬ 
ant  on  Sundays.  On  this  particular  Sun¬ 
day  the  mind  of  Julius  was  in  a  more 
rebellious  state  than  usual — brought  on, 
no  doubt,  by  the  failure  of  his  well  laid 
plan  to  escape  to  play  tennis.  What, 
he  asked  his  innermost  soul  for  the  for¬ 
tieth  time,  what  could  be  more  embitter¬ 
ing  than  to  be  the  youngest  son  of  a 
poor  Presbyterian  preacher — a  very  poor 
Presbyterian  preacher? 

Of  course,  he  consoled  himself,  he  was 
a  Tech  man,  altho  the  task  of  getting  his 
mother  and  father  to  tegard  him  with 
the  due  amount  of  respect  and  awe 
offered  difficult  problems.  One  of  which 
was  the  fact  that  he  had  been  at  the 
Institute  for  only  three  months. 

Julius  slumped  farther  down  in  the 
corner  of  the  pew  with  an  expression  of 
abandoned  hope  and  sophistication.  He 
failed  to  rally  even  when  prodded  firmly 
and  persistently  by  his  mother’s  elbow. 
He  fixed  a  hazy  and  codlike  glance  on 
his  paternal  parent  who  was  furiously 
engaged  in  drumming  up  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  enlightening  the  minds  and 
clutching  the  souls  of  the  heathen  from 
the  brink  of  eternal  and  unavoidable 
darkness. 

Julius  was  outwardly  calm  but  his 
cerebral  activity  would  have  fascinated 
and  probably  astonished  the  Messieurs 
James,  Cameron  and  others  of  the  same 
ilk.  He  made  several  caustic  and  dis¬ 
paraging  remarks  to  himself  about  nig¬ 
gers.  this  group  representing,  to  Julius, 
the  entire  unenlightened  world.  They 
were,  he  mused,  probably  much  more  in¬ 
teresting  in  heathen  wickedness  than 
they  could  ever  be  if  elevated  by  knowl¬ 
edge  or  religion.  This  charity  business 
would  be  much  more  profitable  and  ob¬ 
viously  less  hen-minded  if  it  began  at 
home.  If,  for  example,  his  father  would 
concentrate  on  gathering  funds  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  necessity  of  Tech  men  not  only 
commuting,  but  also  mowing  lawns  all 
summer  to  pay  for  said  commutation, 
it  would  be  more  to  the  point. 

Julius  often  wondered  whether  a  per¬ 
petual  gnashing  of  teeth  would  not  be 
more  amusing  then  a  perpetual  singing 
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of  hozannas,  that  is,  hozannas  such  as 
those  through  which  the  alleged  soprano, 
with  the  vocal  and  moral  support  of  the 
other  members  of  the  church  choir, 
struggled  valiantly  and  sadly.  Year  in 
and  year  out  the  same  glad  anthems 
shook  the  same  depressed  looking  rafters. 
His  decision  was  on  the  side  of  the  den¬ 
tal  operations;  he  felt  he  could  stave  off 
complete  neurotic  collapse  longer. 

He  allowed  his  disgusted  glance  to 
wander  in  the  vicinity  of  the  choir 
which  at  the  moment  was  readjusting  it¬ 
self  after  an  unusually  heated  struggle 
with  a  selection  favoring  the  alto  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

The  struggle  had  been  interesting — 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  only  two  alto  voices  in  the  group. 

His  eyes  settled  on  one  of  these,  a 
diabetic  looking  blond  whose  main  piece 
of  jewelry  was  a  rhinestone  gorget. 
Julius  had  gleaned  this  lovely  word  only 
the  day  before  and  now  used  it.  coupled 
with  several  biting  and  derogatory  adjec¬ 
tives,  to  its  full  advantage.  Lest  my 
readers  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  use 
and  location  of  this  ornament  let  me  say 
that  Scott  defines  a  gorget  as  “a  piece  of 
armour  for  the  throat.” 

The  smug  expression  of  the  vocalist 
had.  undoubtedly,  some  subtle  psycho¬ 
logical  connection  with  the  wearing  of 


this  ornament.  However,  both  the  orna¬ 
ment  and  the  expression  were  so  un¬ 
suitable  to  Julius’  eye  that  he  withdrew 
his  glance  and,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
discourse,  fixed  his  eye  on  the  rain  spot 
on  the  ceiling  with  a  zeal  and  constancy 
that  was  worthy  of  a  higher  cause. 

To  take  you  over  the  course  followed 
by  the  mind  of  Julius  would  require  more 
paper  than  Air.  Strathmore  and  more  in¬ 
sight  and  ingenuity  than  Air.  Gidding  or 
the  author  of  the  army  and  navy  intelli¬ 
gence  tests.  Alerely  let  me  note  that  he 
managed  during  this  state  of  complete 
physical  inertia  to  cover  such  a  motley 
group  of  subjects  as — 1.  Color  of  new' 
suit ;  2.  Price  he  could  get  for  old  foun¬ 
tain  pen ;  3.  What  sort  of  lucrative  yet 
dignified  labor  (other  than  lawm-mow- 
ing)  he  would  accept  next  summer. 

The  last  fifteen  minutes  was  wholly 
given  up  to  devising  a  new  approach  and 
method  of  attack  to  the  old  and  war¬ 
worn  subject  of  why  not  to  commute. 

After  which  Julius  rallied  enough  to 
open  the  hymn  book ;  to  locate  with  great 
efifort  hymn  number  one-twenty-six 
(three-sixty-two  being  the  one  the  other 
members  of  the  congregation  were  using 
for  reference)  ;  and,  with  great  poise  and 
a  careful  careless  gesture,  to  present  the 
hymnal  to  his  mother  upside  down. 

Jessie  A.  AIacDoxald 


“Hercules  Visiting  the  Daughters  of  Lycomedes”,  by  Lucas  Cranach 

Courtesy  Doll  and  Richards 
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Jan  Lutma”,  by  Rembrandt  von  Ryn.  The  print  rooms  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  are  full  of  fine  examples  of  etching,  engraving  and  lithography. 
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The  exhibitions  during  the  past  month 
have  been  various,  to  say  the  least.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  our  own  student  exhibition 
(which  should  head  the  list,  of  course!) 
we  have  seen  a  very  interesting  run  of 
pictures. 

From  the  writer’s  point  of  view,  the 
most  interesting  was  the  show  of  John 
Whorf’s  water  colors  at  Grace  Horne’s 
gallery.  The  pictures  were  what  so  few 
are  —  stimulating.  They  were  sponta¬ 
neous — fresh  in  color  and  handling,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  makes  people  straighten 
up  and  take  notice.  If  you  saw  them, 
further  adjectives  are  unnecessary,  if 
not.  don’t  neglect  your  next  opportunity. 

If  you  like  aristocratic  portraits  of 
aristocratic  people  in  stately  and  sombre 
tone,  you  probably  found  the  Lavery  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Yose  much  to  your  liking. 
Another  phase  of  portraiture  was  present¬ 
ed  in  Airs.  Hale’s  paintings  and  drawings 
at  the  Guild.  Her  charm  of  color  and 
manner  is  undeniable,  and  the  paintings 
are  particularly  appealing  to  those  who 
enjoy  perfection  of  detail  and  technic. 

Devotees  of  the  great  outdoors  shiv¬ 
ered  happily  over  Air.  Koeniger’s  snow 
pictures  at  the  \rose.  Personally,  we 
found  so  much  snow  in  one  room  over¬ 
powering.  and  wished  that  half  of  the 
pictures  had  been  left  out,  but  in  spite 
of  the  chill  we  had  to  admire  the  crisp¬ 
ness  of  the  sunlight  and  the  wetness  of 
ATr.  Koeniger’s  brooks. 

Then  there  were  Karoly  Fulop’s  water 
colors  at  Doll  and  Richard’s  and,  as  we 
go  to  press,  Frederic  Bosley’s  oils  at  the 
Guild.  We  are  especially  interested  in 
Air.  Bosley  because  several  former  AI.S.A. 
students  are  now  working  under  him  at 
the  Museum.  His  paintings  are  most 
argeeable  to  look  at,  some  of  them  are 
more  than  that.  His  technic  is  admirable, 
and  one  feels  careful  study  and  appre¬ 
ciation  in  all  his  work. 


Ad  of  which_goes  to  prove  that  there 
are  as  many  different  types  of  paintings 
as  there  are  people  to  look  at  them! 


AN  INVENTION 

I  want  to  suggest  a  reform  which  may 
greatly  increase  the  happiness  of  all  art 
lovers. 

AIv  purpose  is  to  do  away  with  the 
tomb-like  qualities  of  art  galleries. 

When  you  hear  an  exceptionally  good 
concert,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  happiness  by  applause.  Stamping 
on  the  floor  is  permitted — I’ve  heard  them 
howl,  on  occasion. 

The  theatre  provides  a  similar  outlet. 
There  is  even  music  during  intermission 
so  that  you  may  talk  loudly  without  feel¬ 
ing  self-conscious. 

But  an  art  gallery!  The  most  deathly 
silence  reigns.  There  is  an  attendant 
who  net  only  sees  that  you  do  not  walk 
aff  with  the  paintings  but  glares  at  you 
in  furious  suspicion.  You  tiptoe  from 
picture  to  picture  and  whisper  any  com¬ 
ments,  because  to  do  otherwise  brands 
you  as  being  of  the  bourgeoise,  the  very 
amateur. 

Of  course  there  are  some  pictures  that 
demand  such  an  attitude,  but  I  refer  to 
the  really  joyous  ones  that  live!  Have 
you  not  often  turned  away  from  a  Franz 
Hals  with  the  pressing  desire  to  clap  the 
nearest  attendant  on  the  back  and  howl 
for  joy?  I  have,  and  have  wondered 
what  would  happen  if  I  did. 

Therefore  I  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  a  suitable  ante¬ 
room  at  every  art  gallery  with  any¬ 
thing  in  it,  where  the  audience  may  re¬ 
tire  to  turn  handsprings  and  cheer,  or 
whatever  may  help  them  Fo  express  their 
feelings.  Provided  the  exhibition  is  very 
poor,  there  might  be  a  few  vases  around 
for  wrecking  purposes. 


B.  L. 
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VACATION’S  END 


“To  go  or  not  to  go,"  still  two  hours 
of  mental  torture  before  the  fatal 
moment.  I  am  afflicted  with  that  preva¬ 
lent  vacation  malady  which  makes  the 
accommodation  train  more  popular  than 
the  express — simply  because  it  is  the 
“last  train  for  Bosting”  (to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  in  true  brakeman  fashion). 

There  is  obviously  no  escape.  Slight 
matter  that  one  is  late — somehow  the 
local  is  always  later.  I  sit  down  to  a 
delicious  lunch,  a  reminder  of  the  few 
delightful  days  past,  and  endeavor  to 
appear  as  light  hearted  and  ravenous  as 
usual.  I  arise,  hastily  crowd  a  few  more 
things  into  my  suitcase,  decide  to  drag 
along  a  book,  unearth  my  spectacles  from 
most  anywhere  while  decided  sputterings 
without  announce  a  cold  protesting  motor 
at  the  door.  (I  won’t  mention  the  or¬ 
chestral  accompaniment  of  squeaks  and 
rattles.)  I  shiver  for  I,  too,  know  it  is 
a  cold  and  cruel  world. 

“\Ye  hate  to  have  you  go  but  we  should 
feel  terribly  if  you  couldn’t.”  Small  con¬ 
solation  is  that  oft  repeated  dismal 
phrase.  “Be  good — and  remember  who 
your  grandfather  was,”  solicits  the  mas¬ 
culine  side  of  the  house.  I  can't  remem¬ 
ber  very  well  as  I  never  knew  him,  but 
my  father  always  says  that  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty,  I  suppose.  Omit  em¬ 
braces.  I  am  driven  by  my  serious  and 
silent  brother  to  the  station.  There  is 
little,  if  any,  conversation.  We  sit  in 
shivery  silence  in  the  clear,  cold  night. 
Eternity  passes — there  is  still  time  to 
remember  that  I’ve  left  my  omnipotent 
(in  this  case  it  is)  purse  at  home.  How 
thotless  to  bring  it  with  me !  A  low 
rumbling — the  train  is  crossing  the 
bridge  a  moment  before  its  distant  light 
streams  around  the  curve.  A  brief  part¬ 
ing  is  accomplished  during  the  process 
of  unearthing  my  weighty  suitcase  and 
I  board  the  train. 

Reality  forces  itself  upon  me.  Some 
three  or  four  hours  hence  I  must  arrive 
in  all  the  smoke  and  sawdust  of  North 
Station.  I  think  there  is  nothing  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  train  and  endeavor  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  palsied  pages  of  my  book. 
Just  why  I  brought  that  book  I  can’t 
remember.  I  wade  thru  forty  pages.  I 
yawn— imperceptibly,  I  hope— and  decide 
to  resign  myself  to  fitful  sleep.  It 


seems  to  be  the  natural  (tho  sometimes 
indelicate)  thing  to  sleep  on  the  train. 
Surely  it  is  not  because  of  the  irresist¬ 
ible  comfort — or  the  motion.  In  spite  of 
both  I  doze.  I’m  sure  of  that  as  it  is 
an  hour  later  that  I  am  aware  of  the 
brakeman  mumbling  something  about 
air.  Yes,  it  is  a  trifle  close. 

“Ayer,  Ayer,”  sings  a  youthful  voice, 
“next  station  Ayer.”  No  brakeman  ever 
enunciated  like  that.  I  am  convinced  as 
a  murmur  of  amusement  circulates  thru 
the  car.  Evidenty  1  have  been  missing 
something.  “But  I  haven’t  any  money,” 
the  voice  interrupts.  “I  wish  to  God 
somebody  would  take  care  of  me.”  Evi¬ 
dently  a  ticket  has  been  lost.  There  are 
moments  of  suspense,  with  suggestions  of 
outside,  and  then  a  triumphant  “Elere  it 
is.  There  I  am.  All  the  way  to  Bos¬ 
ton,”  is  greeted  with  something  like  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  entire  car. 

Dare  I  turn  around  like  everyone  else? 
It  isn’t  necessary.  “It’s  a  heavy  sea, 
boys,  a  heavy  sea,”  comes  the  voice  as  a 
sailor  lad  attempts  to  navigate  the  aisle. 
“May  I?"  He  indicates  a  vacant  seat 
to  three  giggling  school  girls.  He  sits 
a  moment  on  the  arm,  but  receiving  only 
suppressed  giggles  by  way  of  reception, 
he  gets  up  with  an  injured  air  and  an¬ 
nounces  to  his  audience,  “They’re  hope¬ 
less — hopeless  old  maids — from  Fitch¬ 
burg,  too.” 

“Concord,”  snaps  the  brakeman. 
“Concord,  Concord,”  comes  the  youthful 
echo. 

Waltham,  Cambridge,  and  Boston — 
only  ten  forty-five,  almost  on  time. 

Some  day  I  will  take  a  taxi,  I  muse 
while  hunting  for  an  evasive  dime,  when 
I  m  graduated  and  have  a  job.  Impos¬ 
sible!  But  yes,  it  is  a  Dudley  car  that 
creaks  around  the  corner.  I  board  it,  a 
moment  later  to  enter  the  cavernous 
depths  of  the  subway. 

I  dare  to  think  of  a  brief  three  hours 
ago — a  world  of  snow  and  crystal  and 
clear,  sparkling  air. 

But  this  is  Park  Street.  A  sense  of 
loss  encompasses  me.  I  have  my  bag. 
my  book,  my  purse.  What  have  I  for¬ 
gotten  to  remember?  “Stupid,”  an  in¬ 
ward  voice  replies,  “who  your  grand¬ 
father  was,  of  course.” 


Rebecca  Fielp 
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Harbor-Moxhegax”,  a  water  color 
by  Sears  Gallagher 

Courtesy  Doll  and 


Richards 


“A  Marine”,  by  Jonas  Lie 


Courtesy  V ose  Galleries 
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DESIGN  COURSE 

Though  we  sit  in  the  design  room 
And  think,  think,  think 
We  find  more  inspiration 
By  the  sink,  sink,  sink. 

In  and  out  them  swingin’  doors 
We  dumb  designers  flit 
And  sit  and  flit  and  sit  and  flit 
And  sit  and  flit  and  sit. 

Minerva  Petunia 


( Continued  from  Page  Six ) 

Bright  copper  kettles  arranged  in  high 
stacks  catch  the  eye  at  once,  and  an  unc- 
tious  and  persistent  old  Hindoo  asks  us 
to  ‘‘have  a  look.”  The  jabbering  of  the 
parrots  and  minahs  blends  quite  nicely 
with  the  shrill  innuendoes  of  a  group  of 
card  players  in  the  street.  There  are 
crowds  everywhere.  Supple  women  in 
sarees  and  kapras  of  bright  reds,  yel¬ 
lows  and  any  other  color,  providing  it  be 
gaudy  enough ;  naked  children  running 
beside  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  being  trampeled  and 
shrilling,  “bhakshish,  sahib,  bhakshish, 
sahib” ;  Anglo-Indians  in  their  suits  of 
white  duck,  and  perhaps  a  few  Europeans 
in  taxis  or  garies.  The  silk  merchant 
with  his  brilliant  hued  stock  vies  with  the 
nut  dealer  across  the  way  for  our  patron¬ 
age  ;  the  acrid  smoke  of  countless  kero¬ 
sene  lamps  gets  in  our  eyes  and  its  smell 
mingles  atrociously  with  the  sickly  odor 
of  the  sweetmeats.  We  walk  a  bit  and 
turning  toward  the  gary  again  find  con¬ 
fronting  us  a  haughty,  supercilious 
camel  of  enormous  height,  much  larger 
than  the  ones  we  saw  in  Egypt.  This 
one  disdains  to  move  so  we  have  to  go 
around  him.  My  first  purchase  is  a 
wire  cage  for  a  parrot  I  had  bought  in 
the  afternoon.  The  cage  maker  sits  in 
the  light  of  a  smoky  lamp  which  hangs 
by  three  chains  from  the  dim  ceiling, 
with  his  quarrelling  apprentices  for  a 
background.  He  asks  eight  rupees  for 
a  cage  so  I  offer  him  one.  which  he  ac¬ 
cepts  with  such  alacrity  that  I  can’t  help 


feeling  that  he  is  given  eight  annas  too 
much. 

At  last  we  turn  to  go.  Our  driver 
makes  way  for  us  through  the  garrulous 
mob  with  raucous  vociferations  and 
many  exaggerated  gestures,  to  which 
very  few  pay  heed.  We  pass  quaint 
Chinese  booths  where  stolid,  cheerful 
looking  Chinamen  sit  smoking  their  pipes 
and  waiting  indifferently  for  customers. 
Leaving  the  market  district,  we  pass 
through  a  street  where  crudely  painted 
women  look  down  at  us  from  lighted, 
open  windows.  Some  stand  in  door  ways 
immobile  as  statues  and  others  prowl 
silently  up  the  road.  There  was  one  who 
was  very  beautiful ;  almost  white,  with 
great,  lustrous  dark  eyes  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  blue  black  hair.  Her  bare  arms 
and  ankles  were  covered  with  bracelets, 
slender  gold  loops  drooped  from  her 
nose  and  ears,  and  the  rest  of  her  body 
hidden  in  dark  gauze. 

We  drive  by  many  new  and  rather  or¬ 
nate  stucco  apartment  houses.  They  seem 
nice  from  the  outside,  but  a  glance  into 
the  courtyards  is  a  bit  depressing.  At 
the  intersection  of  two  streets  is  a 
Gothic  tower  commemorating  an  Eng¬ 
lish  hero.  Aganist  its  base  sits  a  lone 
Hindoo  playing  the  weirdest  melodies  on 
his  bansi ;  we  can  still  hear  them  as  we 
near  the  ship  and  they,  with  the  glorious 
night,  cast  over  us  a  spell  never  to  be 
felt  in  any  other  land — the  charm  of 
India. 


Elmer  Greene 
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BASKETBALL  NEWS 

The  basketball  team  this  year  promises 
to  be  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  Many 
promising  candidates  have  reported  from 
the  Freshman  ranks.  These  plus  the 
veterans  of  last  year  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  strong  lineup.  The  Captain  this  year 
is  Mark  Robinson  of  the  Senior  Drawing 
and  Painting  class,  who  has  played  on 
the  team  four  seasons. 

The  squad  is  composed  of  Mark  Rob¬ 
inson,  Ward  Crooker,  Scranton  Redfield, 
Leo  Doherty,  Earl  Bassett,  Arthur  Wolf- 
rum,  John  Devlin,  Henry  Hochberg,  and 
George  Tekmejian. 

The  manager  is  Morris  Greyser,  of 
the  Senior  Drawing  and  Painting  class, 
who  promises  to  bring  about  many 
snappy  aggregations  for  our  home  games. 
The  new  manager  of  the  basket  ball  team 
intends  to  have  more  home  games  than 
ever  before,  but  in  order  to  do  this  we 
must  have  the  support  of  the  entire 
school. 

The  Schedule  to  date  is  as  follows : — 
January  15.  Northeastern  University.  At 

Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

January  19,  Huntington  School.  At 

Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Seven ) 


GIRLS  ATHLETIC  CLUB 

The  Girls  Athletic  Club  of  the  Mass. 
School  of  Art — sounds  good,  and  is 
good.  Really,  girls,  we  have  more  fun 
in  that  hour  from  four-thirty  to  five- 
thirty  on  Monday  at  the  Blue  Triangle 
up  on  Huntington  Avenue.  The  first 
half  hour  is  always  spent  in  gym  exer¬ 
cises  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent 
in  playing  games.  Sometimes  it's  squash 
ball,  but  more  often  it’s  basketball.  How 
those  girls  can  play !  Occasionally  the 
ball  goes  sailing  gracefully  into  the 
basket  (this  is  always  the  work  of  a 
veteran)  but  more  often  the  greenhorns 
find  that  as  the  moth  is  attracted  to  the 
light,  so  is  the  basketball.  But  then 
where  there’s  life  there’s  hope  and  if  at 
first  we  don’t  succeed  we  try,  try  again. 
The  officers  are  Lillian  Burgoyne,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Marguerite  Moscliard,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Betty  Lane,  secretary ;  Anna  Pasa- 
karnis,  treasurer.  The  other  girls  be¬ 
longing  to  the  club  are  Louise  Beckert, 
Esther  Curry,  Barbara  Bigelow,  Anna 
Brooks,  Doris  Hinckley,  Helen  Stuart, 
Helen  Towle,  Ellen  Weed,  Ethelyn  Nolan, 
Elsie  Mintz,  Elizabeth  Cline,  Julia  Corey, 
Geraldine  Gillis  and  Jenny  Chaftz. 

H.  S. 
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THE  HEART  GUM  COLUMN 


“My  mother  insists  on  my  bathing  the 
dishes.” 

Note:  As  we  have  the  interest  of  the 
Artgum  always  at  heart,  a  few  of  the 
more  daring  suggested  that  we  run  a 
column  devoted  to  personal  problems, 
i.  e.,  affairs  of  the  heart.  It’s  really 
being  done,  you  know,  for  what  pro¬ 
gressive  magazine  or  newspaper  does  not 
have  one  of  these  columns?  It’s  surpris¬ 
ing  what  a  large  number  of  problems  I, 
as  the  editor  of  the  Heart  Gum  Column, 
have  already  been  asked  to  solve. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  all  con¬ 
fidences  will  be  respected  and,  if  pubr 
lished,  will  be  so  disguised  as  to  be  un¬ 
recognizable  (bv  the  public,  not  the  con- 
fider). 

Please  send  stamped  addressed  en¬ 
velope  with  all  communications,  also 
indicate  a  nom-de-plume  in  case  your 
problem  is  published. 

A  well-known  contributor  sent  in  the 
following,  which  I  am  printing  because  it 
is  a  very  common  question. 

Dear  Miss  D — she  writes, 

In  going  to  school  every  morning  I 
have  to  ride  on  the  street  car.  For  the 
past  two  weeks  a  young  man  has  sat  op¬ 
posite  me.  He  stares  at  me  like  every¬ 


thing.  Does  he  love  me?  Please  tell  me 
what  to  do,  as  I  am  worried. 

Perplexed 

Dear  Perplexed, 

Of  course  I  cannot  tell  for  certain 
why  this  young  man  stares  at  you.  Per¬ 
haps  you  use  an  unusual  shade  of  pow¬ 
der  or  something  equally  attractive. 
However,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do. 
Ask  him  if  his  intentions  are  honorable. 
If  they  are  let  him  stare  all  he  wants 
to,  if  not,  have  the  conductor  put  him  off. 

Another  is  bothered  by  beauty!  Of  all 
things ! 

Dear  Miss  D. 

I  am  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years.  My  hair  is  golden,  my  eyes 
are  blue,  and  I  have  been  called  ravish¬ 
ing  and  am  very  popular.  What  bothers 
me  is  this.  My  mother  insists  on  my 
bathing  the  dishes.  As  my  hands  are 
very  delicate  they  suffer  greatly  from 
this  rough  treatment.  Shall  I  leave 
home  ? 

Doll  Baby 

Dear  Doll  Baby, 

bor  a  few  cents  one  may  purchase  ex¬ 
cellent  rubber  gloves  at  any  department 
or  drug  store.  You  will  find  that  it  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  do  other  things,  such 
as  scrubbing  floors,  washing  windows 
and  automobiles  without  injuring  your 
hands  in  the  least. 

A  young  man  contributed  the  follow¬ 
ing. 

Dear  Miss  D, 

I  wish  you  could  help  me !  A  young 
lady,  five  years  my  senior,  has  persisted 
in  paying  attention  to  me  for  two  years. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I’ve  tried  in 
every  way  to  repulse  her,  I  cannot  get 
rid  of  her.  Please  help  me,  I’m  getting- 
weak  ! 

Timothy 

Dear  Tim, 

Yours  is  an  unusual  case.  You  will 
have  to  go  about  the  process  of  disen¬ 
tangling  yourself  from  the  clutches  of 
this  persistent  siren  very  carefully.  First 
you  should  begin  to  act  strangely.  Make 
queer  moans  and  terrible  faces.  Have 
friends  suggest  that  you  are  becoming 
mentally  unbalanced.  If  this  fails,  take 
her  to  nearest  dynamite  factory  and  blow 
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FROM  THE  SENIORS 

Time  may  bring  dust,  but  it  never 
wholly  conceals.  No  one  knows  the 
value  of  little  things  that  go  so  far  in 
adding  to  the  big  associations  one  cher¬ 
ishes  until  such  a  little  thing  is  taken 
away. 

We  all  acknowledge  that  Smock  Day 
was  a  big  event  with  its  new  youth,  the 
Freshmen,  pledging  themselves  to  the 
service  of  beauty  as,  symoblized  by  the 
“Smock,”  but  what  about  its  matured 
youth,  the  Seniors  who  are  gravely  con¬ 
templating  the  approach  toward  reality? 
As  Seniors,  therefore,  who  have  served 
the  longest  and  most  faithfully  under 
the  smock,  we  have  always  cherished  the 
thought  that  some  day,  we  too,  like  the 
Senior  Classes  before  us,  would  bequeath 
personally  our  hopes  and  our  faith  when 
we  would  smock  the  Freshmen  ...  It 
is  enough  to  say  -  -  -  Each  of  us 
voices  a  disappointment  with  a  wistful¬ 
ness  that  can  never  be  quite  forgotten. 


Life  is  too  short  to  be  lived  in  sor¬ 
row  or  worse  still — silence.  Omar 
Khayyam  says  : 

“We  sojourn  here  for  one  short  day  or 
two 

And  all  the  gain  we  get,  is  quiet  and 
woe ; 

And  then,  leaving  life’s  problems  all 
unsolved 

And  harassed  by  regrets,  we  have  to 
go—” 

Well  then — not  because  we  have  to  go 
— but  didn’t  anyone  enjoy  the  student 
exhibition?  Real  enjoyment  does  not 
have  to  be  vouched  for  by  an  “author¬ 
ity”  and  it  should  be  shared  to  get  most 
happiness  out  of  life. 


1  also  feel  sad  whenever  I  see  a 
“grown-up”  barred  from  the  delightful 
realm  of  Little  Folk  because  he  didn’t 
find  it  worthwhile  to  enjoy  the  recent 


exhibition  of  children’s  drawings  given 
by  the  Art  Teacher’s  Convention  here  at 
the  School. 

( Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two ) 

JUNIOR  NOTES 

The  Chosen  People  repeated  their 
brilliant  success  of  last  year  in  the 
Christmas  pageant.  We  were  surprised, 
however,  to  find  a  coy  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  some  males  toward  assuming  the 
role  of  the  King  of  Passion.  Which 
rouses  the  profound  inquiry,  “How 
come  ?” 

Anyway,  we  did  very  well,  and  we 
enjoyed  our  Christmas  spread,  too.  Mr. 
A  la  j  or  was  a  fine  Santa  Claus.  And  we 
liked  the  speeches  that  everyone  made  in¬ 
cluding  our  toastmaster,  who  certainly 
did  us  proud.  And  we  liked  the  decora¬ 
tions,  and  the  presents,  and  having  our 
picture  taken,  and  everything. 

Our  assembly  was  a  huge  success,  as 
all  agree.  Two  students  from  the  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  Harry  Dickson,  vio¬ 
linist,  and  Italo  Martone,  pianist,  gener¬ 
ously  consented  to  play  for  us  and  de¬ 
lighted  us  with  their  music.  Happy 
danced  for  us,  Helen  Stuart  sang,  and 
Joe  Dephoure  recited  a  thrilling  tale  by 
Poe.  We  were  aware  of  Happy  and 
Helen  as  geniuses  in  our  midst,  but  why 
has  Joe  been  hiding  his  light  under  a 
bushel?  We  rejoice  to  have  discovered 
it. 

\\  e’re  glad  to  have  Elmer  in  our  midst 
once  more.  Besides,  we’re  proud  to  be 
acquainted  with  such  an  experienced 
traveller,  though  we’ve  half  expected  to 
see  him  appear  some  morning  with  that 
boa  constrictor  on  .a  leash ! 

Well,  we  haven’t  filled  half  enough 
space  with  these  choice  and  elevating  re¬ 
marks,  but  we’ve  said.al  there  is  to  say 
and  moreover  we’re  very  sleepy.  So, 
here’s  a  Happy  New  Year  to  everybody 
from  the  Chosen  People. 
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SOPH  SOCKS 

Strange  happenings  went  on  just  be¬ 
fore  vacation.  In  Miss  Hathaway’s 
room,  one  usually  peaceful,  quiet  and 
conservative,  a  class  of  doubtful  repu¬ 
tation  (according  to  Mr.  Major)  met  for 
the  annual  “Christmas  Spread."  The 
class  must  not  alone  be  blamed  for  the 
surprising  actions,  for  among  the  faculty 
members  present  were  Mr.  Farnum,  Mr. 
Cowell  and  Mr.  O’Donnell,  all  of  whom 
contributed  their  share  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Farnum  played  the  part  of 
the  “Other  Man”  with  Mrs.  Cowell 
under  the  mistletoe.  We  wouldn’t  tell, 
but  he  did  not  ask  to  have  it  kept  a 
secret.  Of  course  Mr.  Cowell  did  his 
part  in  capturing  his  “Blushing  Bride" 
and  stretching  a  piece  of  mistletoe  over 
her, — and  you  can  guess  the  rest.  Mr. 
O’Donnell  told  us  a  bed-time  story  and 
if  you  don’t  believe  it,  ask  him  and  I 
know  he’ll  enjoy  telling  it  again.  I 
noticed  several  girls  breathing  heavily 
while  the  story  was  being  told.  No, 
they  were  not  sleeping,  just  dreaming  of 
Princes  and  Maidens  and  romance.  In 
some  cases  I  know  just  who  the  Prince 
was,  do  you? 

Santa,  the  dear  old  man,  was  there  to 
make  us  happy  with  mamma  dolls  and 
“things." 

Before  that  day,  it  is  said  that  Mike 
Brotman  allowed  Helene  Dauphinee  to. 
carry  him  through  the  streets  and  sub¬ 
ways  in  her  arms.  Of  course  they  were 
only  seen  by  a  few  people  so  only  a 
few  know  about  it.  (?)  Where  she  took 
him  is  still  a  secret.  Helen  Miles  had  a 
similar  load  but  she  was  very  particular 
to  have  no  one  see  who  it  was.  Keep 
them  guessing,  Helen ! 

I’ve  heard  that  Virginia  Starbird  has 
been  travelling  around  the  world  this 
fall.  News  travels  fast,  anyway. 


A  QUIZ 

Why  is  Mary  Schrode  like  a  humming 
bird  ? 

Why  doesn’t  Arthur  Corsini  like  to 
get  the  4.02  some  days? 

Why  “doesn’t”  Ethel  Henry  like  the 
boys  (in  the  Freshmen  Class)  ? 

Who  is  Hilda  Frost’s  hoozit? 

Why  did  Mr.  Coyle  think  a  certain 
person  liked  stale  hot-dog  rolls? 


FRESHMAN  PALPITATIONS 

As  the  saying  goes,  “All  good  things 
come  to  those  who  wait.”  We  waited 
until  December  23,  1926,  and  Santa 

Clause  came - .  Stubby  Yacabowski 

made  a  delightful  Santa,  rather  spherical 
and  jolly.  He  was  most  generous  to 
us  who  wear  the  green  and  also  to  those 
who  wear  the  black,  the  faculty. 

Mr.  Jamison,  Miss  Carney,  Miss  Dam- 
rell,  Mr.  Hoadley,  and  Mr.  Cain  were 
our  honored  guests.  The  cheerful  saint 
gave  most  appropriate  gifts  :  chickens  to 
Mr.  Jamison,  and  a  string  of  pearls  to 
Mr.  Cain. 

Mr.  Major  and  Munuk,  son  of  Chunuk, 
both  said  a  word ;  Mr.  Wilder  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  beauty.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Farnum  visited  us  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  but  had  to  leave  because  Mr.  Hoad¬ 
ley  insisted  upon  talking  about  kissel - 
berries — in  fact  all  the  faculty  spoke  their 
pieces. 

Irving  Cromwell,  our  interior  decora¬ 
tor,  made  the  lunchroom  look  most  at¬ 
tractive.  Edith  Papert  and  her  commit¬ 
tee  planned  and  served  the  spread. 

Larry  Jacobs,  our  president,  made  an 
extremely  punctilious  toastmaster.  Mr. 
Hoadley  and  the  pink  scalawag  from  up¬ 
state  led  the  after  dinner  singing,  which 
was  remarkable  in  that  several  talented 
students  outdid  themselves. 

The  only  faux  pas  was  committed  by 
the  coffee  cups  which  insisted  upon  leak¬ 
ing  all  over  the  faculty.  Let  us  whisper 
— Mr.  Jamison  was  damp  but  cheerful. 

The  pageant  was  scheduled  to  start 
about  two  but  was  not  underway  until 
three-thirty,  as  is  the  way  with  all  ama¬ 
teur  performances.  In  fact  it  was  not 
until  we,  the  freshmen,  arrived  with 
broken  wings  and  smoking  candles  that 
the  climax  was  reached. 

Vi  Babbitt,  our  quaintest  freshman, 
played  the  Madonna — we  wish  to  com¬ 
mend  her  for  the  beauty  of  her  charac¬ 
terization. 

Henry  Blattner,  our  “to  be"  geniu:-*, 
played  the  organ;  and  a  chorus  of  girls 
sang,  melodiously  off  tune,  appropriate 
carols. 

We  give  due  notice  of  the  freshmen 
assembly  which  will  take  place  soon,  and 
promises  to  be  most  entertaining. 

A.  B.  &  P.  C. 
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GROUPS 

Groups,  groups,  groups,  groups,  groups! 

Oh,  the  wonder  and  the  plunder  in  those- 
groups ! 

How  our  eager  footsteps  patter  as  we 
climb  the  forty  flights, 

And  the  paint  begins  to  spatter  on  the 
ceilings  and  the  lights 

As  each  wicked  wrist  is  wiggled  and 
every  lamp  delights 

In  the  groups. 

And  we  dream  of  days  in  heaven  where 
we’ll  paint  with  comets’  hair. 

And  every  little  arter  as  he  climbs  the 
sparkling  stair 

Knows  that  in  those  stellar-regions  Ursa 
Major  will  be  there 

With  the  groups ! 

l  Priscilla  Packard 


( Continued  from  Page  Tiventy-Tivo ) 

A  child  is  the  happiest  being  in  the 
world  (unspoiled),  since  he  is  not  con¬ 
sciously  bound  by  fetters  and  for  this 
reason  his  expression  is  most  direct  and 
naive.  Could  you  follow  him  with  real 
enjoyment  if  he  should  say  to  you  some 
day  just  after  watching  the  sun  set — 

“I  do  wish  I  lived  in  the  little  brown 
house 

Then  at  night  I’d  go  out  in  the  garden, 
an’  creep — 

Up -  Up — —  then  I’d  stop 

An’  lean  over  the  top — 

At  the  end  of  the  garden,  an’  so  I  could 
peep 

And  see  what  the  sun  looks  like  when 
it’s  asleep.” 

( From  Poem  by  Marion  St.  John  IV ebb) 


It  is  equally  sad  to  me  to  hear  so 
many  people  criticize  the  “Artgum” 
scathingly.  Wouldn’t  it  be  far  wiser  to 
remember  this : 

“When  a  young  man  was  boasting  in 
the  theatre  and  saying,  T  am  wise,  for 
I  have  conversed  with  many  wise  men.’  ” 
Epictetus  said.  “I  also  have  conversed 
with  many  rich  men,  but  I  am  not  rich.” 

Isn’t  it  time  to  stop?  Let  us  rather 
get  to  work,  for  after  all  we  write  as 
we  are  and  if  results  are  not  satisfying 
let  us  “raise  not  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
but  the  souls  of  the  citizens.” 


One  way  to  grow  is  to  read  and  those 
who  read  will  certainly  find  a  great  deal 
of  joy  in  a  book  of  “Modern  Essays” 
selected  by  Christopher  Morley  (New 
York — Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company). 
There  is  a  “Woodland  Valentine”  by 
Marion  Storm  that  one  could  read  in 
February  and  investigate  for  himself 
(you  know  how  little  we  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  subtle  changes  in  nature, 
what  do  we  really  see,  what  do  we 
really  know?). 

If  you  read  at  night  you  certainly 
would  like  to  hear  what  H.  M.  Tomlin¬ 
son  says  about  “Bed-books  and  Night- 
lights.”  On  the  other  hand,  Stewart 
Edward  White  writes  “On  Laying 
Awake  at  Night.” 

Do  you  love  dogs?  Is  your  house 
“full  of  a  little  snooting,  wagging  loving- 
ghost” — then  do  read  about  “Nibbie” 
in  a  lovable  piece  of  work  called  “Some 
Nonsene  About  a  Dog,”  by  Harry  Esty 
Dounce. 

I  here  are  other  things  too,  by  Milne. 
Don  Marquis,  Conrad,  George  Saints- 
bury,  Heywood  Brun  and  Joyce  Kilmer. 

What  have  you  read? 


Incidentally,  reading  keeps  us  pinned 
down  to  realities.  It  is  alarming  how 
the  Christmas  holidays  steal  upon  us — - 
and  leave.  For  instance,  just  the  other 
day  (it  seems)  I  was  startled  to  read— 
“Saturday,  December  18”  and  then— 
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“Where  We  Got  Christmas”  by  Nixon 
Waterman.  I  knew  the  story  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  I  knew  all  about  the  pres¬ 
ents  the  good  Christ  child  leaves  on 
Christmas  Morn — but  I  was  “plain 
stuck”  when  it  came  to  answering  this : 

“Whence  came  the  green  Christmas 
tree?” 

Mr.  Waterman  goes  back  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  legend  of  St.  Boniface  during  the 
pagan  era  when  people  worshipped  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  of  the  Thunder  or  Ham¬ 
mer  God,  Thor,  which  was  built  beside 
a  great  oak  tree.  On  this  day  the  wor¬ 
shippers  had  gathered  about  the  High 
Priest  in  his  white  ceremonial  robes  and 
the  little  boy  who  was  to  be  sacrified. 
Fortunately,  St.  Boniface  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  child.  He  told  the  story 
of  Jesus  and  explained  why  the  taking 
of  a  human  life  was  not  a  sacrifice.  He 
then  felled  the  great  oak  tree  because  it 
was  stained  with  blood  and  in  its  place 
he  picked  a  tall  young  fir  tree  whose 
tip  was  pointed  to  the  skies,  free  from 
the  stain  of  blood. 

“Take  this  tree  and  carry  it  into  your 
homes,”  he  said,  “for  this  is  the  birth 
night  of  the  White  Christ.”  In  this  way 
the  beautiful  tree  of  the  Christ  Child 
came  into  the  homes  with  happiness,  song 
and  love. 


Christmas  is  a  joyous  time.  Phillips 
Brooks  expresses  it  beautifully  in 
something  he  wrote  beginning,  “Every¬ 
where,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-night !” 
This  spirit  came  to  the  Senior  Christmas 
spread  which  was  given  in  Air.  Brew¬ 
ster's  room.  It  also  came  in  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  our  guests,  Air.  and  Airs.  Far- 
num,  Air.  Wilder,  Aliss  Whittier,  Dr. 
Andress,  Air.  Brewster,  and  Scranton 
Redfield  who  resigned  recently  as  the 
President  of  the  Student  Association. 

As  the  new  President  of  the  Student 
Association,  Stanley  Sessler  presided  at 
the  head  of  the  table. 

I  think  the  impression  of  holly,  mistle¬ 
toe,  rows  of  tall  lighted  candles  in  heavy 
church-like  candlesticks,  greens  banked 
beautifully  against  the  large  window  in 
the  front,  and  in  this  subdued  light,  Wal¬ 
ter  Bartsch  softly  coaxing  Christmas 
Carols  from  a  very  small,  old  organ, 
will  indeed  be  remembered. 

It  was  a  sort  of  “mellowing”  for  the 


beautiful  Christmas  pageant  which  was 
given  in  the  Assembly  Hall  after  the 
Spread. 


And  now  the  New  Year  comes  swing¬ 
ing  in — “Ring  in  the  new  !” 


FINE  ARTS  COARSE 

I 

Come  with  me  to  the  land  of  comp 
Where  anaemic  saints  and  pirates  romp, 
Where  figures  wander  round  in  “soup,” 
And  flying  paint  rags  loop  the  loop. 

II 

An  old  dusty  bottle,  some  colorful  fruit, 
Arranged  by  deft  hands,  make  a  group — 
what  a  beaut ! 

Here  a  daub,  there  a  daub,  flung  with 
disdain 

Alakes  a  result  that  gives  you  a  pain. 
For  somehow  the  groups  don't  turn  out 
as  you  want  them — 

Even  if  later  as  great  art  you  flaunt  them. 

III 

Our  models — they  have  taking  ways 
(Y.  has  the  double  socket  craze) 

They  pose,  they  wiggle,  sometimes  flirt 
And  when  reproached  their  looks  are  dirt. 

IV 

Bones  !  muscles  !  skeletons  !  head  !  feet ! 
hands ! 

Sure  you  have  guessed  it — anatomy- 
lands  ! 

To  some  in  this  class  the  work  is  a 
battle 

So  while  the  bones  crack  the  little  girls 
prattle. 

Bloxde  or  Brunette 


( Continued  from  Page  Tzvcnty ) 

her  up.  If  this  fails,  marry  her,  for  she 
must  have  a  strong  character. 

The  last  one  is  short  but  interesting. 
Dear  D, 

How  can  I  mend  my  broken  heart? 

Jazz  Baby 

Ans.  Drink  plenty  of  milk  and  at 
least  six  glasses  of  water  daily,  sleep 
eight  hours  a  night  with  the  windows 
wide  open,  eat  plenty  of  leafy  vegetables, 
such  as  lettuce,  spinach,  and  tomatoes. 
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UNDER  AND  OVER  THE  OCEAN 


“The  Arcturus  Adventure”  by  William 
Beebe.  This  book  tells  of  a  scientific 
expedition  to  study  the  life  of  the  sea 
in  such  a  delightful  way  that  it  is  one 
voyage  of  discovery.  On  the  ship,  “Arc¬ 
turus”  Mr.  Beebe  sails  from  New  York 
down  to  the  West  Indies,  and  across  the 
Sargasso  Sea  following  the  route  which 
Columbus  took  when  he  discovered  the 
Western  World.  Through  the  Panama 
Canal  the  expedition  takes  its  way  to 
visit  the  Galapagos,  a  group  of  islands 
belonging  to  Ecuador.  One  of  these, 
Albermarle  is  volcanic ;  another,  Cocos, 
is  rich  with  the  treasure  of  pirate  days. 

Boobies,  sea  lions,  lantern  fish,  and 
the  exploration  of  age  old  sea  caves  are 
included  in  a  day’s  trip.  Beneath  the 
ocean  top  the  lives  of  myriads  of  fish 
are  disclosed.  It  is  a  strange,  exhilarat¬ 
ing  sensation  to  sway  like  sea  weed  on 
a  rock  ledge  near  the  ocean’s  bottom  and 
live  for  an  hour  the  life  of  a  sea  crea¬ 
ture.  Let  us  dive  with  Mr.  Beebe  in  a 
bathing  suit  and  a  helmet  that  gives  u; 
air.  From  the  end  of  the  rope  ladder 
we  drop  slowly  down,  down,  down,  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  of  our  world.  The 
water  presents  a  strange,  beautiful  land¬ 
scape,  which  darkens  into  distance. 


Sharks,  yellowtails,  sea  serpents  and 
schools  of  smaller  fish  press  near  and 
around  us  investigating  our  presence  and 
not  disturbed  by  our  proximity.  The  del¬ 
icate  beauty  and  exquisite  pattern  of 
these  creatures,  whom  so  few  of  us 
know,  is  amazing.  They  -possess  pecu¬ 
liar  characterises  to  facilitate  their 
living  in  deep  water.  Through  the  two 
glass  windows  of  the  helmet  we  see  it 
ad — the  strange,  beautiful  life  of  the 
>ea,  colorful  and  alluring. 

Not  only  are  the  experiences  Mr.  Beebe 
relates  so  unique  that  they  are  interest¬ 
ing,  but  his  manner  of  telling  them  is 
charming.  Ruth  Rose,  who  writes  sev¬ 
eral  chapters,  talks  so  frankly,  intimate¬ 
ly  and  amusingly  that  we  are  traveling 
with  her  before  we  realize  it.  The 
smell  of  the  sea  air,  the  swell  of  the 
water,  the  thrill  of  discovery  are  part 
of  our  being.  We  feel  as  if  we,  too,  had 
seen  a  volcano  erupt,  ha  I  found  new 
specimens,  and  tramped  over  a  tropical 
treasure  island.  The  “Arcturus  Adven¬ 
ture”  is  our  adventure,  one  more  experi¬ 
ence  to  live  over  in  imagination  and  en- 
jov  thoroughly.  . 

H.  L.  F. 


A  portrait  drawing  of  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Barron,  by  Frederick  E.  Wallace 

Courtesy  Doll  and  Richards 
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As  an  editor  I  am  a  frost, 

I  can’t  make  no  one  come  acrosst. 

Sadly  I  slouch  around  this  joint — 

1  he  girl  that  all  men  disappoint. 

Miranda  P. 

As  an  editor  I  knock  'em  cold, 

For  though  I’m  not  so  very  old 
The  things  I  know,  if  they  were  told, 

\\  ould  rake  in  slews  of  cash,  when  sold. 

M.  Petunia 

As  an  editor  1  aim  to  fleece 
My  wheels  are  always  full  of  grease 
But  though  I  am  a  slippery  kid, 

I  take  the  curves  without  a  skid. 

Minerva  P. 

As  an  editor  I  am  full  of  tact ; 

I  don’t  tell  people  that  they  are  cracked, 
1  don’t  knock  people  I’d  like  to  knife — 

I  suffer,  I  lead  a  helluva  life. 

M.  Primrose 


( Continued  from  Page  Nineteen ) 

January  21,  Rhode  Island  School  of  De¬ 
sign.  At  M.  I.  T.  Gym. 

January  29,  Lowell  Textile.  At  Lowell. 

February  1,  Rhode  Island  School  of  De¬ 
sign.  At  Providence. 

February  17,  Middlesex  Pre-Mid.  At 
Middlesex  Gym. 

February  19,  Boys’  Club  of  Boston.  At 
Charlestown. 

March  5,  Bridgewater  Normal.  At 
Bridgewater. 

March  9,  Allan  Chalmers.  At  Allan 
Chalmers  Gym. 

March  12,  Dummcr  Academy.  At  South 
Byfield,  Mass. 


Mother:  Where’s  the  cow,  Johnnie? 
John :  I  couldn’t  get  her  home.  She’s 
down  by  the  railroad  track  flirting  with 
the  tobacco  sign. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

& 

A  State  School  to  train 

Art  Teachers,  Designers  and  Craftsmen 

& 

FOUR  YEAR  COURSES  -  FOUR  DEPARTMENTS 

TEACHER  TRAINING 
DESIGN 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING 
MODELLING  &  SCULPTURE 
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for  Ramon  Novarro.  The  generous  boy 
is  sharing  his  honors  with  Norma 
Shearer,  Estelle  Taylor,  Jean  Hersholt, 
and  Chester  Conklin.  Oh  !  Alas,  if  we 
know  our  M-G-M,  this  perfect  picture 
wil  not  be  released  until  next  autumn. 

We  have  saved  the  best  for  the  last. 
“Old  Heidelberg”  is  frosting  but  it’s 
too  far  off  to  plan  on.  These  photo¬ 
plays  that  Mr.  Major,  Mr.  Porter,  Air. 
Andrews  and  all  of  us  will  see  are  coming 
to  Boston  soon.  It  happens  that  they  are 
both  German  productions.  The  first  is 
“Faust”  done  from  Goethe’s  poem. 
Emil  Jannings,  considered  the  greatest 
actor  on  the  screen — he  is — plays  Mc- 
phisto.  Marguerite  is  a  newcomer  to  the 
movies,  a  very  lovely  and  talented  young 
girl.  Faust  is  portrayed  by  Gosta  Ek- 
man.  “Metropolis”  has  no  featured 
player.  It  depicts  the  revolt  of  a  people 
who  are  virtually  slaves  to  the  giant 
machinery  of  some  future  day.  James 
Cruze,  Paramount's  director  extraordi¬ 
nary  who  made  everything  from  “The 
Covered  Wagon”  and  “Old  Ironsides”  to 
“The  Beggar  on  Horseback,”  said  of 


“Metropolis”;  “It  is  inconceivable  that 
an  American  director  could  make  so 
great  a  picture.”  Both  of  these  photo¬ 
plays  are  characterized  by  the  intense 
realism  and  startling  technical  effects  of 
the  U.F.A.  nroductions.  Both  should  be 
of  particular  interest  to  us  as  art  stu¬ 
dents  because  of  their  beautiful  composi¬ 
tion  and  marvellous  photography. 


( Continued  from  Page  Ten) 

grasp  more  completely  the  essence  of  that 
uncanny  lucidity  than  he  or  she  who  has 
more  rapidly  learned  the  language  of 
Greek  artistic  style? 

“‘The  value  then  of  art  history. to  the 
colleges  is  that  it  provides  a  swift  and 
sure  approach  to  the  history  of  the  hu¬ 
man  point  of  view.  Art  is  a  function  of 
civilization,  nothing  less,  and  the  history 
of  it  thus  understood  is  the  history  of 
civilization  itself.  The  important  thing 
is  that  it  provides  a  history  capable  of 
exposition  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
time  and  effort  which  have  been  left  for 
such  integrating  disciplines  by  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  the  modern  curriculum.’  ” 


For  Classroom  or  Studio  every 

Essential  for  the  Artist— 

and  only  the  best 


One  important  requirement  for  a 
successful  drawing,  is  the  RIGHT 
Material  upon  which  to  work — 
material  which  is  responsive,  suit¬ 
able  and  reliable. 


Our  line  of  Artist’s  Supplies  is  so 
complete  and  varied  that  you  can 
find  in  it  material  suited  for  every 
particular  need. 


Special  Prices  to  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  Students 

“Just  a  few  a  blocks  away” 

B.  L.  MAKEPEACE,  Inc. 

2  Stores 

394  BOYLSTON  ST.  387  WASHINGTON  ST. 
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